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Eastern Bengal and Assam.

Beyond the Brahmaputra section of the delta lies the
province of Assam, occupying the north-eastern extremity
of the empire between Bhutan and Tibet on the north,
Burma on the east and south-east, the Manipur Lushai
and Manipur hill States on the south. The adminis-
trative province embraces the Brahmaputra and Surma
valleys, with the Naga, Jaintia, Khasi, and Garo hill tracts,
and since 1905 the eastern districts of Lower Bengal.

But Assam proper is confined to the Brahmaputra
valley, an extensive alluvial plain 450 miles long by
about 50 broad, everywhere enclosed by lofty ranges,
except towards the west, where the Brahmaputra escapes
towards the Ganges. This plain, however, is diversified
by innumerable rivers, boundless woodlands, extensive
prairies, and even by isolated ridges at some points
approaching close to the Brahmaputra. The number of
watercourses is probably greater than in any other country
of equal extent, no less than sixty considerable streams
having been enumerated in this narrow tract, all con-
nected together by a labyrinth of channels and branches.
Thanks to this superabundance of water, Assam is one of
the most fertile regions in India. But owing to the
dense forests and lofty enclosing ranges impeding the free
circulation of the air, the moist climate is oppressively
hot, and all the more unhealthy because the rainy season
continues here longer than in any other part of the empire
except Lower Burma. It lasts from March to November,
when the low-lying riverine tracts are often completely
flooded. The slow evaporation of these liquid masses
charges the atmosphere with clank vapours, generating
ague, dysentery, and other malarious disorders. Even
during the cold season dense fogs usually prevail in the
plains from midnight to noon, enveloping everything in